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consent to the measure of aboli- 
tion. 

As the generaliiy of the Freneb 
nation knew little of tliis infamous 
traffic, Talley rami also advised T. 
Clarkson, to republish his vvorks oti 
the impolicy of the trade, am! the 
report of the evidence in the house 
of Commons; with this advice he 
imiriediately complied, and his works 
Were read and licensed the same 
day. The Duke of Wtllingt' n sent 



ccpiej of these books to the ccrnmis- 
sioners and ambassadors at Vienna, 
who, from their rf-cent letters to T. 
Claiksnn-, appear to have taken up 
the ma'ter warmly. It is also stat- 
ed, that T. Clarkson has again re- 
turned to Fra.nce, with despatches to 
the Duke of Wellington, with pow- 
er to make such concessions as 
TaUeyrand reconameiided. 

An Abolitionist. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. 



mOGBAPHlCAl SKETCH OF EDWARD 
RUSHTON, WRITTEN BY HIS S»N. 

EDWARD RUSHTON was born 
OD the 13th of November, 1756, 
in Jchn-street, Liverpool. His edu- 
cation, which he received at a free 
school, terminated with his ninth 
year. At ten he read Antsoii's voy- 
age, resolved to be a sailor, was 
bound as an apprentice to Watt and 
Greirson, and before he entered his 
eleventh year, he was a f eti boy in 
the West Indies. He ptrformed 
the various duties of his station with 
skill and credit, this was evinced by 
the following fact. Atthia time, i.e. 
when he reached his sixteenth year, 
he received the thanks of the captain 
and crew of the ves.'el, for bis sea- 
man like conduct, having seized the 
helm, and extricated the ship, when 
the captain and crew were wander- 
ing about in despair. 

Before, seventeen, whilst yet in 
his apprenticeship, be signed ar- 
ticles as second mate of the vessel, 
in which a short time before be en- 
tered as cabin-boy. When in this 
eituation in the West Indies, a cir- 
cumstance occurred, which is worthy 
of prtservaiion. He was despatch- 
ed from tlie ship with a boat's crew. 



on some errand to the shore, the 
vessel then l)ing a few miles from 
the shore; when about three mile* 
from Jamaica, the boat, from some 
unknown cause, upset, and five < r 
six individuals were left to struggle 
for life, depending only on their 
bodily strength and skill for their 
preservation. The boat in a short 
time presented itself keel upwards, 
upon which they all sptedily 
mounted, but no sooner had they 
sealed themselves, and congratulat- 
ed each other on their escape, than 
the boat sliped from under them, 
and they were again left to strug- 
gle. 

In the boat, among others, was a 
negro, whose name was Quamina, 
between this individual and my fa- 
ther, a friendship had for some time 
subsisted, for my father taught (iua- 
minatorcad. W'hen the boat dis- 
appeared, my father beheld at some 
disiance.a small cask, which he knew 
contained fresh water; for this cask 
be made, but before he could reach 
it, it was seized by the negro, who, 
on seeing my father almost exhaust- 
ed, thrust the cask towards him, 
turned away his bead, bidding htm 
good bye, and never more was 
seen. This cask saved my father's 
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life. I can remember well his telU 
iag me this story with tears in his 
eyes. It made an impression on my 
mind, which no time can ever ef- 
face. 

As second mate of the vessel he 
continued until the term of bis ap- 
prenticeship was expired. At this 
period, the offer of a superior situa- 
tion, and of course, of greater emnlu- 
ment, induced him to proceed to 
the coast of Africa, on a slaving 
voyage. His sentiments of this 
disgraceful traflRc, when he beheld 
its horrors, though in a subordinate 
situation, with that boldness and in> 
tegrity wb(ch characterized his 
every action, he expressed in strong 
and pointed language ; be went so 
far in this respect, that it waj 
thought ntcesiary to ihrealf n him 
with irons, if he did not debist. 

On this fatal voyage, whilst at 
Dominica, he was attacked by a 
violent inflammation of the eves, 
which in three weeks left him ^^ilh 
the left eye totally destroyed, and 
the right entirely covered by an 
opacity of the cornea. Thus lu his 
nineteenth year, was he deprived of 
one of the greatest blessings of na- 
ture ; thus, to use his own language, 
" doomed to penury severe, thus to 
the world's hard buffets left." 

In 1776, attended by my grand- 
father, he visited London, and a- 
mongst other eminent men, he con- 
sulted the celebrated Baron Wtnl- 
zell, oculist to the king, who de- 
clared be could not be ut the le^&t 
service. 

In this hopeless situation, my 
poor father returned to Liverpool, 
and resided with my grauiifather. 
With him he continued for some 
short period, until by the violent 
temper of my grandfather's second 
wife, he was compelled to leave (lie 
bui.se, and to maintain h'ntself <ii> 
four shillings per week. For seven 
years be existed on thu lui&eiauie. 



and, considering the circumstances 
01 my grandfather, this shameful 
allowance; l'> ran old aunt gave him 
lodgings. Whilst subsisting on this 
^um, be managed to pay a boy 
two-pence or three- pence per week, 
for reading to bini an hour or two 
in the eveumgs. I have now in my 
possession, a gold brooch, to which 
I have heard him declare, be has 
often been indebted for a dinner; 
nor was this brooch confined to 
himself, a noted coraediait of the 
present day, whose avaiice has long 
since got the better of his principle, 
has borrowed and pledged this very 
brooch for the self-same purpose. 
From this sta'e my father was re- 
moved to one much more comfort- 
able. My grandfather placed one 
of Ills duugliiers, and my father, in 
a tavern, vihere he lived for some 
years, and soon after my aunt's 
marriage, his also took place, hi* 
age being then twenty-nine. My 
father boilixg, however, his pecuni- 
ary cirtuiiistances rather diminish- 
ing than incrtasiug, leli the public 
house. 

'He now entered into an engage- 
ment as an editor of a news-paper, 
called the Herald, which he lur 
some inne pursued with mui h 
pleitsure, and little probl, until 
tiiiding it impossible to express 
himselt m that independent and 
liberal manner which his reason and 
his eonsoieaee dictated, he thr< >v 
up Ills $'.,u:jiioii, and be^au li.e 
world once more. 

With an iiurjasiug (ainily, and a 
very smalt fortune, lur a wliile my 
faliiec hesiliiied before he hxed ou 
auv pariicclar line of conduct. He 
thiugtit oi >evtrai plans, but no!ie 
seemed iiioie aj-reeable to his teei- 
in^s, than lue Uusiness of a bo<ik* 
seller; his habits and his pursuits 
combined lu reader it more eiigiOie 
than any oilici which presented il- 
neii to hi!) thuugUls. 
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With thirty guineas, five children, 
and • wife, to whose exertions we 
owe more than words can express, 
my father comnKiiced bookselling. 
My mother, my excellent mother, 
laboured inceg!>antly, and with frvf 
gality and attention, the business 
succeeded, and tay father felt him- 
self more easy. 

At this tinse pohtics ran very high 
in Liverpool, my father bad publish- 
ed several tkl' his pieces, all in favour 
of the rights of Duin. He became a 
noted character, was marked, and 
by some illiberal villain shot at; the 
lead passed very close to his ey«< 
brow, but did not vlo him the small- 
est injury. 

His bulterfly friends •who had 
constantly visited while all was se- 
rene, now be<(an to desert bim ; 
they were afraid of being seen near 
the house, merely because my father 
bad boldly stepped forward ill the 
cause of liberty and of truth. Let it 
not be forgotten, that the foremost ef 
these was the comedian, before nien- 
tiuued, a man who owes his wealth 
to my father's advice, who persuad- 
ed him to try the sla^e. Such are 
the narrow prejudices, and paltr}' 
feelings, with wbicb a man has to 
struggle, whose determination ii is 
to speak and act as his heart shall 
dictate. But great was the satisrac- 
lion my father experienced from the 
sit-ady aiiachment, the unremitting 
auenti<;n of a few tried and true 
fiienils, who with hint had hailed 
the iiglit wherever it appeared, and 
exuUeil in the triumphs of liberty, 
in whatever land thev were achiev- 
ed. Whilst in business as a book- 
seller, the purses uf the late William 
Kathbune, and uf William Rowoe, 
were uilered to hiin; be was invited 
lo lake what sum he might nam; 
be refuted them both; and he has 
f>fieu told me, his feelings have 
been those of satisfaction, when lie 
reflected on this relosal. He wls 



in poverty, nay, the very moment 
he was struggling hard to gain a 
scanty pittance, yet he maintained 
his independence, and triumphed. 

His life for some years was but 
little varied. He continued succes- 
sively to produce poetical pieces, 
and in the year 1797 wrote a letter, 
f^ince published, to Washington on 
the subject of negro slaverj.* If 
I mistake not in 1799 he wrote 
Mary J^ More ;-f- the outrages daily 
committed roused his slumbering 
genius, and induced him to write 
not only this, bat several other 
pieces on the same subject; all of 
them breathing that sp.rit which it 
was at once his pride and boast to 
cherish. 

But the principal event in the 
latter years of hfs life was the re- 
covery of his sight; an event which 
tended to make those years much 
more comfortable than any he bad 
experienced since his yooth. In 
the autumn of 1805 hearing of the 
repeated successes of Dr. Gibson, of 
Manchester, ''as an oculist, he was 
induced to obtain his opinion : that 
opinion was favourable, and alter 
enduring with bis accustomed for- 
titude five dreadful operations, in 
the summer of 1807 be was again 
ushered into that world, from which 
for more than thirty years he had 
been excluded. His feelings on this 
occasion, wbicb I well remember, 
are truly recorded in the lines a<)- 
diessed to Gibson on this happy e- 
veiitf 

For the last few years be has not 
written much, but those poems he has 



* See Belfast Maeazinr, Vol. 8, paee 
26C. 

t This beautiful poem descriptive of 
the outngn committed in Ireland, by the 
party in power, was published in his vo- 
luine of poems, page 52, 

\ This poem was pubKshed in the Bel. 
faw Magaaioe, Vol. 2, pii{e'S05. 
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pioduced are excellent. The Fire of 
Englidi Liberty, Jemmy Arm< 
siroiig,* and Stanzas addressed to 
Ki>beri Southey, are ail strongly 
in favogr of tbose principles, which 
with " fire unabated," he preserved 
to the last moment of liis mental ex> 
isteiice. 

In January 1811, after a tedious 
illness, my mother died. On the 
i;5th of May, in the same year, my 
sister ^\pne died. also. 

For three or four years my father 
ha<l been in the habit of taking £aa 
Mediciiiale fur the gout. He again 
took this medic-lne about three weeks 
before his death. It is generally be- 
lieved this was the remote cause of 
his death; its operation '^formerly 
was as a cathartic, but the last time 
it operated very forcibly as an e- 
ntetic. So severe was the shock his 
constitution received, that the morn- 
ing alter taking tfie medicine, as I 
siuud by his bedside, I expressed 
soiiie fears respecting its operation ; 
be rose to convince me of its won- 
deil'ut efiects; be knew not how 
weak he really was, for as he at- 
tf iiijjted to walk, he reeled, and had 
I not cau;^bt him, would most like- 
ly have fallen. He however walked 
duvvn stairs and appeared very 
cherl'iil; he graijnaily ametidul. 



* This energetic poem describes in 
fine poetic lapguagcan abecdote indelilil^r 
impressed op tke memorica of those who 
feel interest in the events of the memor- 
able year 1798. The name of the noble- 
minded Armstrong must be familiar to 
most readers in tne North of Ireland, and 
it would doubtless afford them much 
pleasure to peruse this poem, but as the 
faaiilj of £. Rushton will publish a new 
edition of his works, the poems mention- 
ed as written within the laM few years 
must at present be withheld from the 
public. When this new edition is pub- 
lished, the admirers of good poetry, and 
the lovers of freedom and the best inter- 
esu of man, will experience onich gratiB- 
catioD in the peruiaL S.MUM. 



and once vc twice walked eat alooe. 
A slight complaiat in the eur. with 
which be had been troubled pre* 
viously to taking the £aa Medici- 
nale, now returned, accompanied 
by a slight discbarge. On Saturday 
evening, the I9th of November, 
about Dine o'clock, I left my 
father in hi^b spirits, to attend 
my sister. home. I returned •- 
bout eleven ; be was gone to bed. 
At nine in the morning, I passed 
through his room, and inquired how 
he was. He bad had hat a poor 
night, but he ordered his boots to 
be cleaned, in tending to dine at my 
sister's. Not tMnkiog aivy thing 
unusual in his slight complaints, I 
left him, and reiarned at twelve 
with a gi<<, in order lo take him to 
my sister's. In the mean time he 
grew worse, and had twice asked 
for me. I immediately procured 
medical assistance. When the dot.» 
tor arrived the pulse .was lost ; the 
feet were cold ; and my father was 
then troubled with • violent vomit' 
lug. Prompt measures were resort' 
ed to for the purpose of reanimation, 
and not without success. A profuse 
perspiration broke out, but in vain, 
his (acuities became more and mure 
clouded, he was insensitile lo all a- 
round him, his chddren he knew 
not after a very short period, and 
gradually grew worse until Monday, 
noon, when he opened his eyes, and 
looked at thoxe around him. He 
took some little noorisbiiient, and 
perhaps possessed some little con* 
sciounoess. Towarthi evening he 
seemed much better; at halt past 
two i>i the morning a suftuston on 
the brain took place, the right side 
was pjttalised, the breathing tocame 
heavy and laborious. Medical' as- 
sistance immediately arrived, and 
arrived but to see him expire, lor no 
assistance coold be given. At five 
o'clock on Tue^ar me 22d of No- 
vember, Edward Kosbtoa died with- 
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Out a struggle, and without pain — 
leaving behind biin a ctiaracttr, 
pure and iinmurtal as tiie principles 
he piufessed. 



The foregoing interesting memoir 
was obligingly comniuiiicaluil by 
his son, a young man of tender 
years, and lar<re promise, to \vhoni 
(lis father has bequeathed the rich 
inheritaaee of his eminent virtues, 
which it is hoped, the son will ap- 
propriate and cultivate v\ith sedulous 
attention. 

It DOW remains to attempt a de- 
lineation of the character of Ed- 
ward Rushton, a tasii at once attend- 
ed with regret and pleasure; regret 
for so mach worth being lost to the 
world, pleasure to record that he so 
strongly adorned our common na- 
ture, and proved bow far a possibili- 
ty exists, by the benefit of his ex- 
ample, to rescue it from the charges 
of selhshness, and baseness, with 
which the conduct of many gives 
loom to reproach it. Many, to 
cover their own errors, leave the 
blame of tlieir wrong deeds, accord 
ing to their own phrase, on poor 
human nature, as cert..;ii religionists 
place their mis<;on<l'K:t to the ac- 
count of the devil, the peisonitie;! 
author of evil. Edward Rusiiioii 
has shewn to what lier^his liuinan 
nature may be raised, by a ^tr:ct 
attention to the duties of ilu- niorjl 
code, and the virtues nf ;i linn and 
independent mind. Hi.> own worus 
on the death of his Iriemi, Hugh 
Mulligan, may be horroAed to ex- 
press a sense i>f the justice due to 
departed worth, in what aie called 
the hunibler walks of life, when 
tfiey are truly dignified by virtte. 

•' When th« lordly are called from their 
state, 

The marble their virtue imparts. 
Yet the marble, ye insolent great, 

ii often less culd than your hearts. 



"When the life of the warrior is o'er. 
His deeds every tongue shall rehearse. 

And now a pale bard is no more, 
Ah ! would you deny bim a verse !" 

The mind of a virtuous ingenuous 
man may be best known by his 
writings, and familiar letters writ- 
ten in the freedom of friendship, are 
peculiarly illustrative of the mental 
tenijierainent. The writer of these 
pages is happy to have it in his 
powi r, to communicate some ex- 
tracts from letters with which Ed- 
ward Rushton occasionally favoured 
him, which shew the man, and in 
which 

" We 6nd sound argument, we read the 
heart." 

These extracts may be given 
without a breach of confidence, 
as the writer of this article, with the 
knowledge and permission of the 
writer of the letters, frequently used 
extracts from them in the pages of 
the Belfast jVla^azine.* 

Tiie following letters manifest the 
lolly iniiependence of bis mind. 

'' Wiih tliese men 1 have little or 
no inii-rcourse. Religion and politics 
kt-op ibern aloof, and Edward Rush- 



* See page ISO, of our fifth volume, in 
the retrospect for August, ISIO; and al> 
so a letter to Thomas Paine, in our third 
volume, page 417, in the Magazine for 
December, 1809, Our readers will find 
much interesting matter, by referring to 
these pages. A short extract from some 
remarks on the subject of political consis- 
tcucy, accompanying the letter to Thomas 
Paine, will bear repetition. 

*' t wish politicians and philosophers would 
learn tube consistent. Jefferson, the presi- 
dent of the United States, the freest coun- 
trv in the world, holds hundreds of his 
feilow-creatures in a state of bondage- 
Home Tooke, the celebrated English pa- 
triot, is an enemy to the abuhtion of the 
slave trade ; and Cobbett, the redoubted 
Cobbett, hag been the uniform advocate of 
Hegro slavery • ! !" 
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ton has too much respect for him- 
self, to think uf soliciting any t'uvour 
from the narrow, the bijjoteJ, or the 
persecuting. 

A'op. 23, 1805." 

"1 have ever valued the esteem 
of the worthy, particularly those 
who are the friends of liberty, and 
of man ; while on the other hand, 
there are aunibers in the world 
whose approbation I should deem 
the severest censure ; attd hence one 
of my favourite seniimeats is, may 
we never be popular in bad timob. 

Aug. 29, 1807." 

" We live in awful times, but 
while the great rough riders o(' the 
world will allow us domestic com- 
forts, and while we possess conscious 
rectitnde, we shall be enabled to 
weather the hurricane. 

Jan. I a, 1810." 

" I have just been informed, that 
ill consequence of your opposition to 
the Orange faction, you have re- 
ceived several threatening letters, 
and have had your windows broken. 
If I have formed a just estimate of 
your . character, you will not be 
greatly disturbed by these petty 
malignities. I know by experience, 
however, that sujh gad-Hies are 
troublesome, and that their buzz ngs 
•nay injure the peace of a family; 
but he who will, attempt to do good 
in bad times, will be sure to encoun* 
ter violence. For many years I was 
inured to thieatening letters, insults, 
and even outrHi^es, hut 1 liuve out- 
lived them all, and how and then 
have found my political opponents 
convened inio friends. A few weeks 
ago 1 vvaj at a friend's bouse, where 
the conversation turning opitii pre- 
judice, a ptrson told me before the 
whole company, that there was a 
time when he thought 1 deserved to 
be hung on the hrst lamp post, on 
account of my political opinions. 
He is now a well-ijiformed, liberal 

BELFAST MAC MO. LXXVll. 



character, and very much rav friend. 
I mcniioii this to shew you that 
those who are now your most bigot- 
ed enemies, may, in a few years, be- 
come your warmestadvo;-aies. Shall 
we have a peace ? I trust we shall. 
War has done nothing for the cau'se 
of human nature. Duspoi worries 
despot, and mankind are swept from 
existence. What a world is this we 
live in! After twenty years ot' slaugh- 
ter, of laceration of feeling, of de- 
basement of heart, Europe is in a 
much worse situation than when the 
wair commenced. If this be the 
finger of Providence, it resembles a 
nose of wax, an j may be twisted to 
any shape. 

Dec.'il, 1813." 

His views of public afTairs will he; 
seen in the foll'jwiiig extracts, which 
notwithstanding the popular inclina- 
tion, so common to deceive and be 
deceived, represent our real situa- 
tion as in a faithful mirror. 

" You would, no doubt, be pleased 
to hear of Mr. Roscoe's eieciioti> 
There is ceitainly the semblance of 
political virtue in the Liverpool v<i« 
ters returning an avowed advocate 
of the abolition of the slave trade, 
yet when we consider that from ten 
to twelve thousand pounds have been 
expended hy the friends of Mr. 
Roscoe in this contest, every thing 
like political virtue melts into thiu 
air. I have a poor opinion of my 
countrymen in general, and ray 
tu.vnsmen in particular, and am cim^ 
fi<leiit without such an expeiidilure, 
the worth and talents even of a Rus' 
cue would have been wholly ilisie- 
garded. After all, then, what haa 
been obtained by tnis contest ? 
Why a cluster of petty despots, wtio 
call themselves a corporation, have 
been battled, and their weakness 
completely exposed, but so long as 
1(J0 Utrougli mongers can send a 
majority to the british coiuaions> 

Lll 
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^very contested eiection mu~t, in 
♦he eye ot' reason, have the appear- 
ance of a mockery. 

" I grant thai a house of Commons 
composed of Uoscoes, might <to 
much, but a few virtuous men plac- 
ed in the midst oi corrupiion, hre 
not only prevented from beui^ use- 
ful, bui there is a chance that they 
iheaiselves, by coming familiar with 
political ptctligacy, may in time be- 
conic more or less contaminated. 
He who should endeavour to purify 
a tub of soap-lees, by throvvioi; into 
the putrid mass a lew spoonfuls of 
essence of violets, would find himself 
wofullv disappointed; yet such in 
my opinion is the state of the Impe- 
rial parliament. 

Nov. 20, 1S06." 

" You wish me to take a trip to 
Ireland. I ihank you for the ujvita- 
tion, and sliould 1 ever again set foot 
on yo-:r shore, it would give me no 
small pleasure to pass a few hours 
under your peaceful roof. This 
however is nut likely to take place, 
I am now more confined than ever ; 
my poor wife, from a rheumatic af- 
fection, has not been able to walk 
for twelve months past, and whether 
she will ever enjoy that pleasure a- 
gain, it is hard to say. If 1 have 
any partiality for the men of L eland, 
iiiid you think 1 have, it is not mere- 
ly because I have a little Irish blood 
in my veins, but because they have 
been long an oppressed people ; and 
if I do not esteem my own country- 
men, it is becjiuse they are the op- 
pressors of mankind. I know it will 
be said it is wrong to censure a 
people merely for the acts of their 
govenimeiit, but as the great mass of 
the Jkittsh people are the advocates 
and supporters of their government, 
they of course partake of the guilt, 
and shoufH" share the censure. If 
patriotism is to supersede justice; if 
the wealth and power of one nation 
cannot be supported withoat the pil- 



lage and slavery of others, then the 
names of patriot and plunderer ought 
to be synonymous. 

" I think I perceive a strain of 
melancholy running through your 
last letter, but it is the melancholy of 
a benevolent mind brooding over 
the narrowness and miseries of the 
times. War, I am sure, has never 
found you amongst its advocates: 
whatever may be the result of the 
struggle, we may console ourselves 
with having been the uniform 
friends of peace, and this consolation 
is not without its value. 1 have long 
been of opinion that things must be 
worse before they are better, and 
therefore the darkness of the politi- 
cal horizon does not make me very 
uneasy. If troubles are to be en- 
countered, let them be encountered 
rather by ourselves than by our chil- 
dren. The piesent generation of 
the British have been culpable, and 
deserve to feel, but their otfspring 
being innocent ought not to suiTer. 
Nov. 8, 1810." 

The following description of the 
commercial distresses, occasioned by 
the war, is pathetically drawn, bo 
deeply rooted was the evil, that even 
peace has not removed the elfects, as 
the increasing bankruptcies of the 
piesent times demonstrate. With a 
nominal open to continental markets, 
little relief is experienced, and tax- 
ation still most heavily presses upon 
the springs of industry. 

" Liverpool is in a most wretched 
state ; some v\ eeks ago your friend 

Mt. H told nie that 25,000 of 

its inhabitants were ready to receive 
charitable relief. The shop- keepers 
and tradesmen are gradually going 
to destruction ; they resemble a 
vessel involved in the current of 
Maelstrom, on the coast of Norway ; 
they see their danger, they look 
round for assistance; there is no rt- 
lief, the vortex is gaping to receive 
them, and they are soon ingulphed. 
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Or ibey may be compared to a poor 
wretch v. ho plunges «(> to the knees 
in a quicksand; he endeavours to ex- 
tricate hiniselt, but bis efibrls sink 
him the deeper, tile sandy fluid now 
circleii his wai.'it, uovr bis shoulders ; 
despair is in his eye, and he disap- 
pears never to rise again,' 

" Fearful of being thus over- 
wb^lined, like many of my neigh- 
bours^ I am looking out for a cottage, 
whilst I can answer every demand, 
and have a modicum left for the ne> 
cessaries of life; there with few 
wants, and confined wishes, after 
Btruggliflg mure than twenty years 
with persecution, and even personal 
outrage, I may at length enjoy 
something like peace and comfort. 
These, however, are the pleasing 
saggestions of hope, which often re- 
Memble the stuff of whicti dreams are 
made. 

« The ■ — ' conduct will in ail 
probability accelerate the political 
burst. When wiJl human nature 
breech itself into manhood ? Alas, 
that the welfare of so many millions 
«f beings should depend upon such 

a :• But I have done, let the 

hurricane come when it may, that 
you and yours may be preserved 
irom its pitiless sweep, is the sincere 
wish of yours, truly, 

F<(6.25, 1812."' 

Let us turn sow to the domestic 
«cene, the true place for the display 
of all the milder virtues. Here we 
lecogriize the true political Stoic, at- 
tuned to all the amiable feelings of 
our oatare. He pAlhetically describes 
bia partial restoration to sight, and 
refers his principal. gratification atten- 
dant ou it, to his social teelings, as 
connected with his dear domestic 
ties, his strong attachment to which, 
are still more elucidated by the let- 
ter announcing the marriage of bis 
daughter, and the highly interesting 
and feeling one in which he men- 



tions the death of his wife. In this 
instance, his strong mind was over- 
powered by the most amiable sym- 
pathies of human nature. 

" Though he thought as a lage, he felt at 
a man." 

" As Ui my sight, it is moch the 
same as when you left Liverpool; 
I shall return to Manchester in a 
month or two, in order that Mr, Gib- 
sou may examine the present state 
of the eye, and should he think a 
fifth operation would be attended 
with the least prospect of success-, I 
Will most cheerfully acquiesce; and 
if nut, I must make the best of my 
gloomy situation, having long ago 
discovered that the greatest misery of 
ail, is not to be able to bear misery. 

Seyjt. 11, 1806." 

" You kindly inquire after the 
state of ray sight ; early in May I 
submitted to a fifth operation, it was 
netihtr so Jong nor so acute as some 
of the former, yet it was attended 
with considerable inflammation. In 
a few days the inflammation subsid- 
ed, and gave me a glimpse of that 
world from which I have been ex- 
cluded for more than thirty years. 
i Can now wander in the country for 
half a dozen miles by myself; 1 can 
visit the docks and pier, and per- 
ceive the moving scenery around 
me; nay, with the assiiiance of a 
glass, 1 can read thirty or forty 
pages in a folio edit'ion of Pope, and 
what is still more interesting to ray 
feeiirigs, 1 can distinguish the fea- 
tures of my family. Tiie pleasure 
arising from all these, particularly 
the latter, you will more readily im- 
agine than I can describe, it mu^t 
be uiidersiixwl, however, that every 
thing 1 see is through a mtt-.Jdy me- 
dium, which time and medicine may 
perhaps rt move. Whellier or not t 
have gained much. 1 am, 1 assure 
you, perfectly satisfied. A person 
coming frum perfect vision to xaj 
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situalinn, would be much depressed, 
but coining from darkness to my 
siiuation, foiais snch a pleasurable 
contrast, as no power ofmitiewill 
ever he able lusily lo delineate. 

Aug.'Z'J, 1807." 

" Vou mentioned the marriage of 
my dao'jhler, and observe that few 
things contribnle more lo smooth 
• he rpfr^fd descent of life, than the 
comfortable settli>nient of our chil- 
dren. The remark is just, yet after 
all, man is but a bun<lle of habits, 
and when those habits are abruptly 
broketv in upon, a sort of mental la- 
ceration takes place. My daughter 
has been tny close companion for 
years, and I feel her loss most sen- 
sibly, but the parent, who from mo- 
tives of mere conveniencv, would 
obstruct, or even retard, the happi- 
ness of his child, must, in my opini- 
.on, be sel6sh, and contemptible in 
the extreme. 

Aug. 29. 1807." 

" It is now more than a twelve- 
month since I wrote yon, and during 
that period I haye suffered much. 
In the space of four months, an ex- 
emplary wife, and an affectionate 
diui.^hter, in her twentieth vear, 
were taken from me; but you youi- 
self have been a suU«?rer, and know 
how to feel. Ill ampufatii g a limb, 
the tournitiuet of the siTgeon may 
mitigate the pain, but where is the 
tourniquet for the mind ? The 
religionist will say it is here ; ' the 
Lord givelb, and the Lord taketh 
awav, and blFssc<l be the name of 
the Lord.' The philosopher ton will 
put in his claim with, 'every evil is 
necessary ;' • whatever is, is" right ;' 
' the greatest misery of all, is not to 
be able to bear misery,' &c. But 
after all, when the mind has been 
deeply lacerated, it often happens 
that both religion and philosophy 
are for the most part powerless. 
Time, I am persuaded, is the only 
remedy, and lime would be much 



more efficacious if it were not for 
memory , busy memory ,w hith by call- 
ing up the tender images and com- 
forts that are past, keeps the wound- 
ed m nd in a state of irritation, 
and makes the healing process often 
tardv. and sometimes impracticable. 
Feb. 25, IS 12." 

One nho had long kno"n him, 
and could justly appreciate his 
Wfrrih, thus des< libts his character: 
" 1 had a great esteem for htm; his 
fortitude, his indepentltnee, hi.s in- 
tegrity, his mental powers, and per- 
sonal appearance, attached me most 
firmly to him in lite, and produces 
no small re»ret, thai the »orld, at 
such a time, is deprived of such a 
charader. He rttdined the same 
sweetiitas of couiitrnaiite, and firm- 
ness of mind, at hW death." 

rdward Bu.shion was sincerely 
virtuous, beyond all the external 
forms x>f religion. As a rea.'onable, 
serious m.^u, he examined for him- 
self, and did not IVar lo probe his 
creed lo the quick. He believed all 
for which he fotu.d grounds of cre- 
dibility, and placed his religion in 
doing good, in the faithful discharge 
of bia various diitie.s aud iu perform- 
ing acts ol benevolence, bei.tficence, 
and justice. But he was free from 
that superstitious a«e, which forces 
people to adopt a species of what 
ihey consider as belief, wiihout 
evidence, or to afiect to believe, lest 
they might incur the popular odium 
ai lathed Iu iiifideliiy. He did not 
sacrifite the convictions of bis mind 
10 a desiie to staid well with a 
ihougbi]j;>s public, but having satis- 
fied biinselt, he would not bow to 
the idol. of popularity, but with that 
iiiirepidity, which characterized him 
ihrough- life, boldly dared to avow 
his sentiments. Infidelity or unbe- 
lief is a word of doubtful meaning, 
and is oltea used as a bug bear to 
frj^hleu the timid, and tu prevent 
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aa honest avowal of opinion. OF in- 
fidelity each sect forms its own opini- 
on, and each individual measures 
o'hers by his own standard, without 
defining the exact meaning. A 
man, who on any subject believes 
more than another, holds that person 
as an infidel, and so far as mere be- 
lief goes, the assertion is true ; but 
as sects differ in their definitions of 
briief, infidelity becomes an indeft- 
«»ile word, and only proves that the 
^iver of the nick name, believes more 
than the person, to whom in his 
wrath, he assigns it as a term of re- 
proach or of rid'cuie. Infidelity re- 
sembles the ascertaining of the exact 
point of the north, according to the 
poet. 

" Ask where's the north ? at York, 'tis on 

the Tweed, 
In Scotland at the Orcadet, and there 
At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord know's 

where." 

But Edward Rushton was not the 
man to be intimidated by a nick- 
nanie, from avowing his sentiments. 
B«th in religion and puiilics, he 
indeed possrsst-d an undaunted, fear" 
less mind ; and that |)ri-emiue)it 
virtue of refusing to compromise his 
principles, either from fear or venali- 
«v'. Most men have some peculiar 
ijuality, and this qualiiv ol' oisinter- 
esied viriue distinguished hitn, in a 
iciy sujerior inaKiicr, an. I formed 
li;s honourable characterinic. He 
thus became more reuiark;ib)e, as iii 
the present feeble timei ihe quality 
i- extremely r^ire, indeed so n»uch 
wj, ihat many taking measure of 
others by their own puny standard, 
are inclined to call in question the 
existence ot hor.est and disinterested 
prii!ci(jle, and sink all virtue und.r 
llie plea, ihai selfishness only con- 
■>i>ls with our nature, liUe a nation of 
pigmies, who seeing tew but thvise of 
a tiiowih siinilar to their own, are 
ready to call in qnes!ion a race of 
a superior ^ize. A Greeulauder al- 



most doubts the superior size of the 
men of southern climes. Happily 
for the world the subject of these 
memoirs, atliirded by his life and ex- 
ample, a prai tical relutation of those 
grovelling and debasing sentiments, 
so degrading to our nature. He was 
a man capable of rolling ofl' this re- 
proach, and by the whole tenor of 
his life, proved by exhibiting the 
fairest specimens, the reality of the 
existence of virtue. 

Edward Rushton was a public 
character, eminently distinguished 
by his aciions, and by none more 
honourably, than bv his abhorrence 
of the doctrine ut expediency, when 
opposed to the straight foi ward path 
ot duty and of principle. He thus 
put to shame many of " the puny 
danglers afiei wealth." and a false 
fame. 

Let it not be thousiht that this is 
the language of mere declamatory 
panegyric, as in many common- 
place encomiums of ihe dead, where 
to bestow indisciiaiinate praise is the 
sole object. Such fulsome praise 
disgusts. The truth of the present 
attem|)t to describe Worth, is felt by 
the writer: -yet lie would not be 
thought to hoid up Edward Rush- 
ton, or any o'.her ni.in, as a model of 
perfection. Every human being ha.s 
his piirlion of alloy. But he wishes 
to prove by an eminent example, 
how iiiucli man in.iy, by the exercise 
of his I'aculiies and moral capacities, 
advance himselt in itie course and 
practice of virtue. Examples of this 
kind selected out o. the middle walks 
ot life, are cheering and animating, 
and may very materially assist by ao 
honourable einulaiion, to incite to 
vinuiius deeds, and tend to promote 
a closer attention to tlie dictates of 
unbending principle, a thing much 
wauling in the present day, and 
therefore essentially necessary to bt; 
more strongly inculcated. 

Edward Rushton is praised, and 
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justly praised, for the good qualities 
which he possessed, but the great 
aim in penning the fore;ioing sketch, 
is to advocate ihe cause of virtue, by 
exhibiting a bright example. The 
Roman poet exclaimed, 

« Amicus Socrates, Amicus Plato, sed 
magis arnica Teritas," 

So Edward Rushton was my friend, 
and I am proud to have eVjuyed a 
share of his friendship, but the cause 
of virtue is dearer to nie iban any 
man, how much so ever liiie the 
subject of ihis memorial, he 
may have been distinguished bv 
talents, and dignified by the proper 
emplujment of them. K, 



After the foregoing remarks had 
been written, the Liverpool Mer- 
cury of the 9th instant v^as received. 
At the ani;ual dinner ot the Con- 
centric Society of that town, on the 
following toast being given, " The 
nieinory of our much lamented 
tf>wn.smau, the manly, enligbleiieel, 
and ui. corruptible Edward Rushton," 
our couiitryriiau. Mr. Casey, made 
the following speech. The coiiici> 
deuce bctvveeu this speech and the 
foregiiing deiiuealion of his cliarac- 
itr caiiiiot fail to strike the attentive 
reader, ;tud proves thai wneilier the 
chaiucierol the virtuous itushiun is 
Coiiteaipluted by these near at hoine, 
or at a distance, the distinguishing 
features of his strong mind, -■.tron.. 
by iiu'.ure, and stieii(,ilit.ne-d by 
assiduous cultivation of Uu pi/Utis 
ill an holiest direction, uie lepresent- 
td in nearly similar tuinis. 

'* This sad event was fiosli in the 
memory and deep in the lieait, of 
ali preseni ; and ilie soieiiui stillness 
ami glocni, vvhieh, for a consJdeiab.e 
time, pervaded the whuie comjianv, 
presented an av^hil, but a pmu i and 
houuurable proof hoiv virtue and 
{iei.ins like his are regaided. 

" Gentltineii, our lan.euted friend 



was well known to many of you ; 
and to that man who knew him, any 
lepreseiitaiion which I could give 
ot his I haracter, must be faint in- 
deed, wiien compared with the image 
which he himfelf has fixed in the 
mind of every acquaintance. Deaiii 
has raised, and Death alone can re- 
move that image. He lived in re- 
tirement ; but he could not with- 
draw himself from the admiration or 
esteem of a cultivated and most res- 
peetiible portion of society. He 
was honoured with the friendship of 
our most distinguished characters, 
who, themselves, Considered his ap- 
probation amongst their bri" litest 
claims to distinction. The constitu- 
tion of his mind was marked by the 
mostrtsolute determination of char- 
acter ; and with this chaiacter, his 
exterior appearance coriesponded in 
a very remarkable degree. He 
stood like a rampart, and bespoke 
like au oracle. Ennobled by nature, 
his mind was raised high above the 
patiorage of the great, and be scorn- 
ed the rude ii-fluence of wealth. 
Ueiiied, unaided, as he was, still 
his career was the career of Genius, 
of Virtue, and of Liberty ; and poor, 
iiiireal, and shadowy, is the memoi- 
ial wliich eamiot record these bright 
illustrations. He, who was not a 
6lri,ii-er to the integrity of Edward 
Husluoii, would have spared this 
ceiUiiiiy and human nature the re- 
pioaeh — that every man had liis 
pi Ice. 

"Ill private life he was ei-|ually 
loved and honoured by his iriends. 
Ill ilie bosom of his lainily, he was, 
iiie.ecu. ihe very heart of sensibility, 
liis (icmesiic afflictions weie of tie 
most touching and distressful natuie. 
A tew little months left hiiu beieft 
ot a partner, endeared to him by e- 
verj virtue, and one lovely daugh- 
ter, wlio, united to the purliv, tie 
form ai;d the countenanie of an an- 
gel. Above all other stfitfriiit,". 
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he was raised by his own superior 
nature; but these alflictioiis reach- 
ed, and seated themselves, in his 
manly heart. In a word, in all his 
trials and conflicts in the world (and 
Heaven bad given its share) he tri- 
umphed, where it was an honour to 
triutnph, and he fell, where the 
best and most exalted natures are 
soonest subdued." 

In the course of the evening he 
made the following short addiiiun. 

" A great man has just disappear- 



ed from amongst us, great in mi;iil, 
great in integrity, though ot an 
humble station amongst <is, cay be- 
loved, rtiy honoured frien I, the re- 
vered, the loved and lanieuted 
RusiiTON, the man who in high and 
proud dijdairi of the inilueiice of 
times, persons, or circumstances, 
mamciined lhr')Ugh iil'e, an unsluk- 
en fidelity to the great and iniper- 
ishaijie principles of public lioer- 
ly." 



DETACHED AXECDOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 



DANCING PREFERRED TO LI TERA- 
TIJKE. 

A PROFESSOR of the accom- 
-^ ^ piishment of rtancing makes 
upwards of £.SO0 a year ,by her 
talents in this line, a "sum far ex- 
ceeding the profits of two or three 
schools for nobler pursuits. Mothers 
attend their daughters to the dancing 
school to watch their motions, and 
the graces of their attitudes, but 
seldom accompany them in the pur- 
suits which tend to the cultivation 
of Mind. They thus tacitly admit 
the inferiority uf their inle"llectual 
powers. They can comprehend 
dancing, but they are unqoaiifiul 
to render assistance in the euucaiKm 
of the understanding. Such mothers 
act prudently. 'l'tif;lr interiereiue 
would only mar the work of a good 
instructress. I am however always 
disgusted when I behold mothers 
act so irrationally. 

K. 

RARE IN'STANCE OF SELF DENUL IN 
MEMBERS OF COaPORATIONS 

There is a peculiar bye-law of 
the corporation of ftiirling, whi< ii 
the members of tiie council an- 



nually take an oath to observe, o- 
riginaiiiig in a liberal and disiiitiT- 
ested s.|)ii it, and which from its aalu- 
lary tendency, deserves to be lid- 
lowed by other corporations. Hy 
it tliey bind themselves to take no 
lease of any part of the public pro- 
perty under their managemen;, nor 
to purchase any part of it ; neltlier 
to rcci-ive any gralilication ou of 
the pui)iic funis, under a preie.ite 
ol a le.vard for iheir iniuUle in 40. 
ing aboiji the affairs of the boiouj^'i. 
(Garitttt's lOur in HcotianU.) 
So praise.vorthy a pra.tice h.is 
not been imitated in lieltast, 

MOllE!lM SUPEHSTITIOV. 

However we may pi(|ue nuiselves 
on iivi;i- 111 an enlightened a^c, an. I 
l.ioii b.icli w itii a cciiiteinptuouji iu- 
quiiy lino toe ignorant piejiidices 
01 our ancestors, yet without search. 
uiL( into the dark ages of supersti- 
tion We iiiay discover absuidi as 
existing at litis present time • i,d 
toilotVHig instance will illu^tiaie 
this point. In ttie year ISIO, \V. 
Roots being on a loor through the 
Hijriil.uids ot Scotland, visiied the 
city ol Glasgow, and in passing one 



